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“Wou.p MICHIGAN ATTAIN A HIGH RANK, AND 
AN HONORABLE DISTINCTION IN THIS MATCHLESS 
CONFEDERACY OF STATES—WOULD SHE KEEP PACE 
WITH THE RAPID MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT AND 
OF MIND—-WOULD SHE EXERT HER JUST SHARE OF 
INFLUENCE IN THE GRAND COUNCILS OF THE Na- 
TION—LET HER STRETCH EVERY NERVE, AND PLY 
EVERY MEANS TO MOVE FORWARD THE GLORIOUS 
WORK, (OF EDUCATION.) LET PERSEVERENCE BE 
WRITTEN UPON THE WALLS OF HER CAPITOL, AND 
LET THIS BE THE WATCHWORD OF HER PEOPLE, 
TILL EVERY CHILD IN THE STATE SHALL BECOME 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED, AND FITTED TO FULFIL 


His DUTY FAITHFULLY TO HIS COUNTRY AND His | 


Gop. THE OBJECT IS HIGH, THE INDUCEMENTS 
GREAT, AND THE REWARDS ABOVE ALL PRICE.” 
Report of Sup. Public Instruction. 








Before the Calhoun County Common School Associa- 
tion, May 1st, 1839. 


After the President had stated the objects of the | 


the meeting, Mr. Crary spoke as follows : 

The subject of education was attracting great at- 
tention, not only in this country, but throughout al- 
most every portion of the civilized world. In ad- 
dressing the association in relationto it, he intended to 
confine himself principally to facts, and such facts as 
would show the present condition of education, and 
jurmush practical hints for its improvement. 

The time was coming when the civilized world 
would be under the dominion of mmd. Even now, 
the exercise of reason often stayed the evils of war, 
and gave perpetuity to the blessings of peace. These 
results were brought about by the power of the intel- 
lect. ‘This power ought to pervade all nations, but 
especially those that are under the government of re- 
publican institutions. 

The object of this association is of the first impor- 
tance—but it is not to be accomplished by association 
and organization only. There must be action, vigor- 
ous and continued action. Without this, your consti- 
tution will be a dead letter, and your resolutions like 
the seed that was sown in stony places. 


‘The constitution of this state had made broader | 


provisions for education than any other in the Union. 
The Ist section of the 10th article provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
‘This office had been filled by the Rev. John D. Pierce. 
Three successi, e reports to the Legislature, the rapid 
formation of school districts, the great number of 
school houses erected within the past two years, and 
the general interest awakened m almost all parts of 
the state, bore testimony to the ability with which he 
had discharged his duties. Without this constitutional 
provision, it is more than probable that education in 
this state would have been in the condition that it 
was in Ohio, for more than thirty years after the for- 
mation of her state government; in the condition that 
it now was in Indiana. The constitution ofthe latter 
state made ample provision for education—but it gave 
no head to the system. Without a head there can be 
ne uniformity, no power of concentration, no unity of 
action. There will be no of practical informa- 
tion; no book of the to guide the counsels of 
the future. There will be no interchange of views 
and sentiments, and no statistics to teach an economi- 
cal philosophy by the system of induction. In the de- 
ct nape of statistics, every state in the Union is de- 

cient, not only in regard to education, but agri 
and the mechanic arts. Heretofore legislation has 
been mainly devoted to material objects and the pro- 
pensities of our nature, and this too at the expense of 
the intellect, and often to the detriment of morals. 
May the errors of the past furnish lessons of instruc- 
tion forthe future, 

In some of the states, Boards of Instruction have 
been established, but they will not succeed if the du- 
ties are devolved equally upon all the members. 


great cause of education. 
i 





| Councils may be necessary to give perfection to law While upon this branch of the subject, he would 
| but when these are enacted, a responsible head sho notice an opinion entertained by some highly respect- 
| be provided to attend to their execution. He never | able members of the community, that the state could 

knew a Board of individuals to continue long faithful | never manage the affairs of the university. He did 
| in the discharge of executive trusts. All history re- | not cuncurin this opinion. He saw no reason why 
cords its voice against them. the appointment of the Regents by the Governor and 
| The 2d sec. of the 10th art., provided the means for | Senate should operate to the prejudice of the imstitu- 
supporting schools. The fund thus created was not con | tion. It certainly was worth an experiment, and there 
fined entirely to common schools. It was supposed | was no instruction in the past that warned us of a fail- 
that it would become sufficiently large,that a portionof | ure. The age organization might not be perfect, 
the interest might be taken to establish township gram- | but it could be made so, if the friends of education 
mar schools and schools for the education of teach- | would unite in its support. All he asked for the in- 
ers. These schools were necessary to a perfect sys- | stitution was a fair trial, and no condemnation in ad- 
tem of education, and will soon be called for by the | vance. Such a course would satisfy him that men 
wants of the state. It was probable that the school | were honest, not selfigh in their prejudices, that they 
fund would not be less than $5,000,000 when all the | were influenced in their opinions by a desire to pro- 
| lands were disposed of. A portion of the interest on | mote the general, rather than a loeal or individual 
| this suin could be judiciously applied for the purpose of He had heard two objections to a state institu- 
giving instruction to teachers. Teaching in this | tion; the one that it would become immoral, and the 
country will not soon become a regular profession. | other that it would be ruined by politics. He should 

The instructors of our children must come from the | not consider the former objection, because it presup- 
| ranks of the young. This will always create a de- | posed a degree of baseness on the part of the repre- 
mand for new teachers to supply the places of those | sentatives of the people, or the people themselves, 
who leave the profession to enter upon the active bu- | to which he could not subscribe. He had an abiding 
| siness of life. These new teachers should be pre- | confidence in the honesty and integrity of the masses, 

pared for these dutics, and in no way can this be so | and he believed they were prepared to receive a sys- 
| effectually accomplished as by the establishment of | tem of education that addressed itself directly to their 

what, in France, are called Normal Schools, or schools | best interests. Le was aware that there were some 
| for the education of teachers. | prejudices abroad on the subject of education, but he 

| 





| ‘The 4th section provided for the establishment of | believed they would be quickly eradicated, if we 
libraries. The committee to whom was referred the | made no more fresh importations from our father-land. 
subject of education made their report in favor of a | The people had found themselves adepts in managing 
library in each school district. It was amended in }the cause of common school education, and he believ- 
| Convention by the insertion of the word “ township” | ed they would show equal proficiency in that of the 
| for “school district,” and was carried by the casting | higher branches of learning. Our fathers—the pil- 
| vote of the President. The committee of revision in- | grims, founded common schools, on landing from the 
| serted the words, “at least,” so as to make the clause | May Flower, and they founded them by the popular 
read, “one at leastineach township,” and it was ac- | will. ‘This will has sustainedthem in this country to 
| cepted by the convention. This gave authority to es- | the present time. It has also” sustained grammar 
| tablish schhool district libraries, if the legislature | schools, and schools for the acquisition of polite ac- 
should deem it expedient, which they did on the adop- | complishments, and it will continue to sustain them 
tion ofour presentschool system. He was in favor of |The same will has built up academies, and it has 
district libraries. He had seen their good effects in | been generally first expressed in the primary as- 
older settled communities. Such libraries would be | semblies. Education in the northern states has ever 
small at first, but the books would have more atten- | been made a part of the civil polity. In Massachu- 
tive readers, and do agreater amount of good. | setts the taxes for its support are voted in township 
‘(he mass of the community are ever ready to ob- | meetings, the little republic of the pilgrim land. Where 
tain information, and when books are placed within | does education flourish better? And yet in Massa- 
their reach, they will avail themselves of their ad- | chuseits itis mingled with politics. If you would have 
vantages. ‘Ihe library of a school district is the libra- | education to flourish you must blend it with politics. It 
ry of a neighborhood, and will be read by every in- | must be made a part of the political system, so that 
dividual in it. A township library may have more | men shall talk about it, think about it, and ifyou please 
books, but they will not excite the same general in- | contend about its Give us none of the dead sea cafin 
terest, nor be read by as many individuals as a like {in the cause of education. Such a calm they have 
number of books distributed in school districts. If; hadin the state of Connectieut. @There- education 
| you would have education flourish, it must be carried | had beenin a measwre removed fromthe action of 
| heme to the people, and be made to enter into their | politics.“ The overseers or visitors of the schools,”’ 
every day business. | and the committee to manage the concerns of school 
No system of education can be perfect without li- | districts, were chosen by the inhabitants of societies, 
brarics. Our education is but boguu in the school | corresponding to the ecclesiastical divisions of the 
room. It is the business of a whole life to finish it. |state. These societies had the power to lay taxes, to, 
Here .ofore education has been mainly confined to the | build and repair school houses, and to support 
schoc} room, and when the scholar went forth to the | schools.” He had attended a meeting of one of these 
purstits of life, books became to him sealed treas- | societies, having upwards of 7000 inhabitants, and 
ures. With no library in the neighborhood, and un- | some half dozen men only were present to choose vis- 
able to purchase one himself, he soon perceived his | itors and committees, to levy taxes, to provide for the 
early instruction fading from his memory, and at six- | support of schools, to watch over the great interests of 
ty, found himself more ignorant in elementary knowl- | education. Nere was the dead sea calm desired by 
edge than he was at sixteen. It is fortunate for us | those who apptehended danger from blending educa- 
and those who come after us, that the state has pro- | tion with polities. 
vided not only for the establishment of libraries | He was aware that a “princely school fund” had 
adapted to our wants—but set apart a fund for their | had to bear all the sins of this want of attention to the 
support and gradual increase in all time to come. interests of the common schools. It was of record in 
e 5th section of the 10th article provides the | many a book and pamphlet. But he did not consider 
means for establishing a university. For the support | the amount of the fund an objection. The neglect 
of this institution, with branches, 72 sections of land | arose from the radical defects of the school system. 
have been set apart by a compact between the state | It was ccnstituted so as not to attract the uttention or 
and the general government. ‘They will create a | awaken the zeal ofthe people. Hence “ the closing 
fund of half a milion dollars. The interest on this | of the doors of the school houses, when the public 
sum will not be sufficient for the object, if Branches | fund was exhausted.” 
should be established in every county ofthe state. It | There was another defect which operated injuri- 
is to be neped, therfore, that the legiglature will add | ously = cause of education in that state. Every 
to this fund by contributing the avails of the 72 salt | thing been done for the support of common 
ing sections. At present the rents can only be and nothing for grammar schools and acade- 
given—but we may reasonably expect that Congress | mies. With so princely a fund every township should 
will seoner or later make an unconditional t of | have its grammar school, and every county its acade- 
these lands, as has been done in Missouri. can | my or academies, and there should be sustained in part 
then be sold, and he hoped be made available to the | from the interest of the general fund, or by a tax levi- 
ed by the people. With such institutions spread over 
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the state, and the duties of sthoel societies transfer- 
red to the townships, the cause of education would 
command attention, and the character of the common 
schools would be immediately elevated. 

After adverting in terms of praise to the course that 
New York was pursuing, he spoke of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana. He showed 
that in most of these states education had been neg- 
lected till within a few years, and in some of them to 
the present time. He assigned asa reason for this 
neglect, that the *. had not been rightly address- 
ed on the subject. e idea had been prevalent, and 
was still to some extent, that education was for law- 
yers, ministers, doctors and merchants, and not for 
farmers and mechanics and day laborers. There was 
a change for the better in progress. The seeds of 
revolution were sown and would bring forth fruit in 
due season. The press was at work. It addressed 
the agriculturalist, and called on him to educate him- 
self for his high calling. It spoke to the mechanic, 
and told him to educate himself for his profession. It 
called on all to combine literature and science with 
business, and thus give to labor the patent of nobility 
which it richly merited. This call would be answer- 
ed. It was a libel to say that the people were not 
fond of knowledge. It showed itself in the child and 
inthe full grown man. The people not fond of knowl- 
edge! Didthey show no love for learning, when the 
father of Grecian history read a portion of his 
works, at the Olympic games ? - Did they turn a deaf 
ear to his account of the kingdom of Lydia, and Egypt, 
and Persia, and of the battles of Marathon, Thermo- 
pole, Platea and Salamis? The people were delight- 
ed with the narration, and cheered the author with 
shouts of applause. Were the men of Athens in 
apathy, when they listened to the words that burn of 
their greatest of tragic poets? They crowned him 
with the wreaths of victory. Did they slumber over 
the eloquence of Demosthenes? They said with one 
voice, “let us march against Philip.” Did they 
ever desert the schools of their siltatehers, and 

ainters, and statuaries ? They resorted to them dai- 
y, “either to tell or to hear some new thing.”” The 
philosophers of those days did not shut themselves 
up in lecture rooms, but mingled with their scholars 
on the freest and pleasantest terms. The painters 
touched the canvass, and the statuaries chisseled the 
marble to gain the attention, the admiration of the 
people. They addressed their works to the common 
mind, to the millions. And what was the result? 
The distant future can only answer the question. 
The men who did these things 

“ Are dead, and yet their thoughts are here, 

And thought is life, and death is but a name, 

‘To hallow what it touches.” 


He said the millions were still living with the same 
mighty pulsations, the same hopes and fears, the 
same sentiments and passions that swayed their bo- 
soms in the days of Grecian glory. We had but to 
address them right!y to have a listening audience. 
We had but to touch their hearts, to quicken their 
thoughts, and great and noble deeds would follow. 
Heretofore all preaching on the subject of education, 
in this country, had failed to produce great results, 
because it had not been addressed to the sympathies 
of the people. The ancient preachers spoke to the 
multitude and for the multitude, the modern, from the 
eloister and the academy, and against the multitude. 

He spoke of the importance of a good system of 
education, in reference to the future interests of the 
state. He said it was time for us to begin to act for 
the future as well as for the present, for the future 
was big with great events. e were soon to become 








a mighty people, ‘Twenty-five years would cover | 


our soil with two millions ef inhabitants. ‘The last 
fifty years had settled alarge portion of New Eng- 
land, western New York, western Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, in fact, almost 
the whole eastern valley of the Mississippi, south of 
the Lakes. All this had been done when the hive of 
population was small compared with the present. It 
now contained seventeen millions of souls, with the 
millions of Europe who were just beginning to find a 
resting place among us. In the northwest we had 
only Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa to settle. Under 
such circumstances the future is certain. No man 
could have a conception of the greatness that awaited 
us, if we made a proper use of our advantages. He 
hoped that allthis greatness would be accompanied 
with a moral power, thet could alone come from an 
educated people. 

He then — of the importance of education to 
the farmer. He said that agriculture was as much a 
profession as the law or medicine, and called for the 
exercise of as great an amount of knowledge, al- 
thongh in some respects different in character. It 








was ignorance of the principles of agriculture, that 
had worn out the soil of the old states. The same ig- 
norance would impoverish the soil of the new states, 
a its present fertility. A proper 8 
tem of agriculture should improve the soil. This 
system was the most profitable, but it could not be 
pursued successfully without knowledge. The farmer 
should know the constituent parts of his soil, how 
much of it was lime, how much clay, how much silex, 
and how much vegetable matter. He should under- 
stand the nature of plants, and make himself acquaint- 
ed with their appetites. ‘The farmer should be a natu- 
ral philosopher. Schools should be established for 
his education. He was aware of the prejudice a- 
gainst theoretic farming. He was prejudiced against 
ithimself. What he desired was the happy combina- 
tion of theory with practice. He knew that a man 
could not learn to plough, hoe, or mow, from books. 
There must be practice ; but he could learn from 
books, when and how deep to plough on a particular 
soil, when and in what manner to hoe, and the best 
method of curing the different grasses. Good farm- 
ing was a species of gardening, and there were very 
few farmers who could manage a garden without 
reference to books. We wanta school of agriculture, 
and the farmers of this state would do injustice to 
their honorable calling if they did not attend to the 
establishment of one immediately. It had been made 
the business of the Regents of the University to es- 
tablish one, butthey had notthe means at their control 
to give it the high character that it ought to possess 
to become extensively beneficial. 

He alluded to the reading books that were formerly 
common in the schools, and considered them as want- 
ing simplicity and interest. The old American Pre- 
ceptor had a few good pieces in it, but they were for 
the most pari of a character unsuited to the infant 
mind. Murray’s English Reader was open to the 
same objection, and in fact so were all the school 
books of his boyhood. There had been great im- 
provements, but much remained to be done, before 
we should have a class of books in all respects suited 
to the infant mind, and calculated to lead it with easy 
pace up the hill of knowledge. Children are fond of 
pictures and pictorial illustrations. In more advanced 
years they love to read simple stories, narrative, and 
biographical sketches, and the records of interesting 
facts. All books, to be useful, should be suited to 
their abilities and fashioned to their natures. 

He had heard it said during the course ef the day, 
that * knowledge was power,” and hence we choad 
pursue it. “Kowledge was power,” but this was not 
the only reason why we should labor to acquire it. 
We may obtain the knowledge which gives power, 
without being made better or happier. Without mo- 
rality, education makes cut-throats, villains—fit sub- 
jects for the penitentiary. It was the extensive incul- 
cation of this Baconian precept that had given sucha 
feverishness to.the political world. Every man was 
aiming at power, when he ought to aim at a higher and 
more enobling object—the good of the community. 

All education should be directed to the making of 
better citizens of the community, to the improvement 
of the taste forrural, social, and domestic life, and to 
the extension and expansion of all those feelings, sen- 
timents, and powers, which assimilate man to the di- 
vine perfection. We should not educate to make 
men great, but good. When this vas done, there 
would be a change of the tone of the public mind. The 
path of virtue would then lead to the temple of glory. 

In times past, too much attention had been paid to 
the study ofdead languages. The study of Latin and 
Greek was useful, but to the mass of the community 
there were other studies of far more importance. In 
the ordinary business of life, it was of little conse- 
quence to be able to quote from Horace, or read an 
oration in the language of Cicero. We ought to de- 
vote more time to the study of our own language. 
Few men inthe country spoke it grammatically ; few 
could pronounce it with accuracy,, The Anglo 
Saxon race seem to take pride in learning every other 
language but their own noble tongue, which was the 
best and richest of all the modern tongues, and not 
excelled even by the Greek and Latin. Let us attend 
more to the study of the language of Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Byron, and Johnson, and less to that of 
Cicero and Demosthenes. 

Ile then addressed himself to the members of the 
association. He told them that their course for use- 
fulness was plain before them. They must ge forth 
and address themselves to the people, and must be- 
come a part of them, and have like passions with 
them. If any one of the number disdained the peo- 
ple, or thought lightly of them, he would do well to 
give up the vocation of School Inspector. He would 
find himself gaining no power over the minds and 








hearts of his audience. 


The following review of Saunder’s Spelling Book 
has been furnished us by a gentleman of this place, 
who feels and has ever felt a deep interest in the cause 
of sound education in our new state, and to whom 
she stands much indebted for his efforts in her behalf. 
When we first looked at the work, and read some of 
the remarks inserted, in reference to synonyms, we 
were inclined to favor it, though its general arrange- 
ment was not thought to be the best, and the simplest 
that could be devised. On close examination, (to 
which we were incited by the present review,) the 
work is found to possess many of the glaring faults, 
on account of which we condemned the Spelling Book 
of Town. Words are inserted as synonyms, which 
make our language appear ridiculous in the extreme. 
The plan proposed to be adopted in this work, was to 
mark the words which were not strictly synonymous 
bya dot. Many words are accordingly thus marked, 
but there are many more that are not marked, which 
come no nearer to perfect synonyms than does an 
oyster to a fixed star. There is one thing, however, 
at least in favor of this work. It comes before the 
public unassumingly. It does not attempt to force its 
way into favor by a thousand puffs and recommenda- 
tions of its vast utilityand superiority, nor does its pub- 
lisher take any such unusal and bold faced means to 
give it an astonishing sale, as has the publisher of a 
certain other work, which is now, notwithstanding all 
his efforts in its behalf, fast on the retrograde, in the 
opinion of the community. 
SAUNDER’S SPELLING BOOK. 

This work comes before us, claiming merit for hav- 
ing secured the advantages of ‘a system of instruction 
embracing the subjects of orthography and pronuncia- 
tion, with teaching the signification and use of words.” 


The author is of the opinion that he has most happily 
combined “ the two requ’siles,” and deems this “a suf- 


ficient apology” for introducing it to the public. A 


defining spelling book is not a new thing under the 
sun. We have been familiar with one from our boy- 
hood—and a better one too, in many respects, than the 
one now before us, or even that of Mr. Town, which 
has found so much favor within the boundaries where 
the Common School Society has a nominal existence. 
Its spelling tables and reading lessons were not as 
simple, but its definitions were far better, for the au- 
thor did not adopt the principle that hundreds and even 
thousands of the words of our tongue were synony- 
mous with hundreds and thousands of other words of 
the same tongue. 

Our author says “ that a minute acquaintance with 
the letters in their several offices is essential toa 
knowledge of orthography and accuracy in the use of 
language.” This is all true, and it it equally true 
that we should in some way be taught “ the significa- 
tion and use of words.’’ A spelling book uniting these 
“two requisites,” if they can be united, would bea 
work of value in our schools of primary instruction. 
Sucha work, however, has not yet made its appear- 
ance, and probably will not for some time to come. 

Inthe work before us, we find the A B C’sand A 
B’s arranged pretty much after the old fashion. It is 
true, we learned to say ba be bi bo bu by across the 
page, or inline as military men would say, whereas 
We are now taught to read them incolumn. 'This may 
be an improvement, and might have made us a bright- 
er scholar, and taken us along much more rapidly to 
the pictures. By the by, Mr. Saunder’s has but one 
picture in his whole book, and that is, “ Entered ac- 
cording to act of Congress in the Clerk’s office of the 
Southern District of New York.” We are fond of 
pictures even now; and when we were a boy, Mr. 
Saunders can form no idea how much we were pleas- 
ed at seeing the old man stoning the boy from the ap- 
ple tree, and the old maid with her milk pail upon her 
cranium. There were, too, the pictures of the fox 
and the grapes, of the bear and the man in the tree, 
and of the bull that gored the ox. We recollect them 
well, and we always shall, for they interested, amus- 
ed, aye instructed us. They gave us ideas. Boys 
and girls love pictures. They convey ideas, and bet- 
ter ones too than can often come from defining one 
word by another word. 

If Mr. Saunders had given us a few pictures, we 
should have thought better of his knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Pictures are to a spelling book what an 
atlas is toa geography. Give us the pictures. In- 
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stead of calling a buck, a deer, as in the book before 
us, let us have a view of him, horns and all, just as he 
shows himself when bounding through our oek open- 


ings. 

"While we are in the mood for defining words, we 
will give a few of Mr. Saunder’s and leave 
it for our readers to decide how far he has brought 
about the union of the “two requisites,” which he 
says is so much to be desired. “Luggage is bag- 
gage.” This does away with all the distinctions of 
Fennimore Cooper. In some one of his late works, he 
speaks of a man’s luggage—but says that it would be 
vulgar indeed to- it baggage. “ Meek is mild. 
According to the dictionary we were compelled to 
study, the word meek was always used in connection 
with animate existence only, whereas mild was appli- 
ed to the animate or inanimate. We say of the 
weather, it is mild—but never, itis meek. A“ joleis a 
cheek.” In common parlance a jole is the check of a | 
hog, but we never heard a man so vulgar as tosay the | 
jole of alady. ‘ Sedateis serene.” ‘The sky is serene 
—but never sedate. “Gay is fine.’ There are 
things fine that are notgay. No man would think of 
saying a barrel of gay flower until he had read seme 
of our modern defining spelling books. A tierce is a 
cask, and so is abarrel. A breeze is wind, and so is a 
hurricane. Huge is large. Many things are large 
that are not huge, 

“Upthe high hill, he heaves a huge round stone.” 
Only substitute the word large, in the place of huge, 
in this quotation, and what a change there would be 
in itspower and spirit. “ Rue is a plant” and £0 is 
skunks-cabbage. “A clap isa peal.” A clap isa 
loud noise made by asudden collision—but a peal is 
succession of sounds, as of bells, thunder, or cannon. 
A crest isa plume. The comb of an old chanticleer is 


portance, and claim the serious attention of every cit- 
izen. ‘To secure the full and efficient tion of 
the Kalamazoo county Branch of the University, in 
both nts, male and female, is an object which 
cannot fail to command the cordial co-operation of 
every friend of education, in the county. 

It may not be known generally to our readers, that 
as a perquisite for the organization and maintenance 
of a Branch in a town or county, the inhabitants of the 
same are required by the Regents to furnish a suita- 
ble quantity of land, and erect the necessary build- 
ings thereon; this has been done so far as was ne- 
cessary forthe opening of the male department of the 

alamazoo Branch, almost entirely by the citizens of 
this village ; upon the same conditions the female de- 
partment will at any time be organized by the board 
of Regents. Thus, by an expense, which, if shared 
equally by the citizens of the county generally, will 
be but a mere pittance, the most ample provision may 
be made for the education of our children, and an ex- 
pense within the means of almost every one. 


GERERAL EDUCATION. 


The only adequate counterpoise against the evil 
effects of suddenly acquiring wealth in our country, 
is to be found in the education of the mass of the com- 
munity. Enterprise will amass riches, and wealth 
brings with it a desire for power, to obtain which the 
possessor will pursue the shortest possible way, to 
wit—by addressing himself to the cupidity of the peo- 
ple: If, then, the people be left in ignorance, the in- 
evitable consequence will be, that their avaricious 
propensities will get the mastery, there being no 
aga counter-check, in the absence of knowledge. 

3y cultivating knowledge, we place in possession of 
the poor man a safeguard, which, by creating a claim 
to respect and consideration, different from that of 








a crest, but it is nota plume. ‘To drench is to dose. 
‘Yo drench is to wash, but to dose is to proportion 
physic properly. A cauldron is a kettle. lt must be 
a large kettle or Shakspeare’s witches could never 
have put into it the tongue of a dog, the liver 
of a jew, the maw and gulf of a sea shark, and 
the chaudron of a tiger, with divers other things too 
numerous to mention. We have many other words 
that are put down as synonymous, but we have not 
room to give them place. : 
In our opinion Mr. Saunders has made his spelling 
lessons too long. They will be to the child like the 
long "bouts tothe reaper. Children like to take a new 
lesson as wellas a young lady likes to have a new 
dress. Besides it is not by a multitude of words that 
we learn to speak well. If we learn to spell nation 
we can spell notion, although we may not succeed in 
spelling ocean. We must have dictionaries as well 
as spelling books, and we must look into them if we 
would know of the treasures of our language. It is 
not what Byron called it, 
“ Our harsh northern whistling, grunting, gutteral, 
Which we're obliged to hiss and spit and sputter all.” 
But it is what Campden called it, “as fluent as the 
Latin, as courteous as the Spanish, as courtlike as 
the French, and as amorous as the Italian, and as co- 
pious, pithy, and significant as any in Europe.” 





REMARKS OF MR. CRARY 

There is no individual in our state, whose views and 
opinions in reference to educationare entitled to more 
respect than Mr. Crary’s. From early life, the subject 
of education has attracted his attention, and tie rec- 
ords of the state convention assembled to form our 
constitution, bear witness to the deep interest he has 
felt in securing to the people of Michigan the blessings 
of general and right instruction. If the style and 
spirit of the author has been lost, in our attempts at 
reporting the speech, the sound views he advanced 
upon the subject of education, before the convention, 
we trust are correctly retained. We submit it there- 
fore to the attention of our readers, conscious that it 
will be perused with deep interest. 





KALAMAZOO BRANCH UNIVERSITY. 
The Gazette contams the notice of a call for a 
county meeting on the Ist June, to take into consider- 
ation the affairs of the Branch, and also to discuss the 
propriety of making preparations for the establish- 
ment of a female department in said branch. The fol- 
lowing remarks are made by the editor of the Gazette: 


The subjects which, we understand, are to be 
brought before the convention, are of the utmost im- 


gain, deprives the latter of a great portion of its se- 
ductiveness. In this country, especially, where the 

eople are the source of power, ought knowledge to 

e imparted to the poor, as without it their passions 
will constantly mislead them. If we desire to see 
our country great, we must first see that the popula- 
tion is so instructed as to understand their rights, and, 
understanding them, to know how to protect them.— 
Balt. Amer. 


WHEAT GROWING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The schedule, exhibiting the names of the towns 
claiming remuneration for bounty paid out to wheat 
growers, shows the amount raised in the state last 
year to have been only 97,195 bushels, 3636 individu- 
als, being a fraction over 26 bushels to each.— New- 
buryport Herald. 

MOVEMENTS OF OHIO. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools in Ohio, 
Mr. Lewis, is perambulating the state, and attending 
county and other conventions, and, as we trust, doing 
great good. Mr. L.isa true son of New England—as 
thorough and efficient in what he undertakes, as the 
soil from whence he emanated is sterile, rocky, and 
iron-bound. His inexhaustible fund of information, as 
precise and accurate as itis extensive, gives abundant 
evidence that the trust the legislature imposed in him, 
has not been misplaced. 








LECTURES “ON THE;IMPORTANCE OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS.” 

We observe by the Detroit Post, that Prof. J. Or- 
ville Taylor is to lecture at the following places, by 
request of several gentlemen of Detroit city. 

Ypsilanti, on Monday evening, June 10. 

Ann Arbor, Tuesday evening, June 11. 

Jackson, Thursday evening, June 13. 

Marshall, Saturday evening June 15. 

Kalamazoo, Tuesday evening, June 18. 

St. Josephs, Thursday evening, June 20. 

Niles, Monday evening, July one. 

Edwardsburg, Tuesday evening, July 2. 

White Pigeon, Thursday evening, July 4. 

Coldwater, Friday evening, July 5. 

Jonesville, Saturday evening, July 6. 

Tecumseh, Tuesday evening, July 9. 

Monroe, Thursday evening, July 11. 

Detroit, Saturday evening, July 13. 

Professor Taylor, who is the editor of the “ Com- 
mon School Assistant,” has acquired considerable ce- 
lebrity in our country, by his efforts in behalf of Com- 
mon Schools, and although we have differed with 
him in reference to some things, yet we trust his laud- 
able efforts to benefit the cause will be duly appreci- 
ted in our state. 


AGRICULTURE IN INDIANA. 


The following extract from the last annual message 

of Governor Wallace, of Indiana, shows particularly 
in what estimation the framers of her constitution held 

the science of agriculture, and what an interest is felt 
in it by her chief magistrate. The extract is brief 
and will amply repay its readers for its perusal . 


By the 9th article of the Constitution of the State, it 
is expressly made the duty of the general assembly 
“to pass such laws from time to time, as shall be cal- 
culated to encourage intellectual, scientifical, and ag- 
ricultural improvements, by allowing rewards and im- 
munities for the promotion and improvement of arts, 
sciences, commerce, manufactures, and natural histo- 
ry ; and to countenance and support the principles of 
humanity, industry and morality.” 1 am induced to 
cite to you this article, and to this particular feature of 
it, from the happy results which have crowned legis- 
lative enactments in favor of similar objects in other 
states. Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, have led the way nobly in such 
matters ; they have fairly tested the power and effi- 
cacy of legislative encouragements. The bleak and 
sterile hills of New England may, indeed, be said to 
have felt their refreshing influences. The sons of the 
Pilgrims, dependant as they have been for years, on 
the supply of foreigners, for a great portion of the very 
bread they consumed, could no longer brook such de- 
pendence, and in the true spirit of their sires, boldly 
essayed to remedy it. Maine and Massachusetts 
spoke through their respective legislatures, and offer- 
ed a liberal premium to encourage their husbandmen 
to the culture of wheat. The effect more than ex- 
ceeded their expectation ; it was truly magical. Mil- 
lions of bushels were called into existence by it, and 
the people of these states are now doing what they 
seldom or never did before, are producing a sufficien- 
cy of this article to supply their own wants. With 
such lights, therefore, before us—with such brilliant 
results to dispel all doubt and hesitancy, why should 
Indiana remain mute? Is there less potency in her 
voice, think you, than Maine and Massachusetts have 
proved to be in theirs? If the arm of industry, nerv- 
edand stimulated to additional energy, by the cheer- 
ing hope of honorable reward, could command from 
so uncongenial a soil as that of New England, such 
an astonishing increase, what might not the same arm, 
nerved and stimulated in the same way, produce 
from the rich, fertile and exhaustless plains of Indiana ? 
It is not, lassure you, in the power of imagination to 
conceive or calculate the consequences of such an 
effort. But the question with us, I esteem it, is not 
one of mere emulation; it reaches higher, and is re- 
solved by the constitution into one of duty—stern im- 
perative duty, you shall do it. Besides which we 
have embarked in a splendid system of internal 1m- 
provement ; we are checkering the state all over with 
roads and canals ; we are expending millions of mo- 
ney and for what? To look at, to boast of, and noth- 
ing more? I hope not. Such, at least, is not our 
language to the tax payer; to him who shoulders the 
burthen. We construct this road, we open this ca- 
nal, that your industry may be stimulated, that your 
farms may be made profitable, that you may have a 
market for your surplus, and on the strenth of it he 
contributes generously and uncomplainingly. But 
shall we stop here? Stop short of the performance 
of our whole duty ? If itis right to encourage the ag- 
riculturalist by constructing roads and canals, and ex- 
pending millions upon them, why not go the whole 
length, and say to him, increase your capital, put forth 
all your energies ; there is the sugar beet, cultivate 
it, and, like Michigan, Indiana will reward you; there 
is the article of silk, cultivate it,and like Maine and 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, Indiana will reward you. Say 
to the farmer, that for every twenty of the best breed 
of hogs he shall raise, he shall be entitled to a liberal 
premium. If nothing else, provide for an agricultural 
survey of the state. Nay, we have, as itis well 
known, our salt wells; we have our inexhaustable 
mines of iron ore, but unfortunately we have not the 
capital necessary to work them; bring this capital 
from abroad then by offering a premium—a generous 
premium—for every bushel of salt, and for every 
hundred pounds of iron manufactured within the 
state. By taking such steps, by acting on such en- 
larged and liberal principles, you will do wonders in 
the way of creating wealth; you will completely obey, 
too, the injunction of the constitution; you will then 
emphatically encourage and promote agriculture, 
commerce and manufactures ; you will, in the fullest 
sense of the term, “ countenance the principles of hu, 
manity, industry and morality.” | 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


ADDRESS 
1CKOK,before the Calhoun County Agricul- 

Lg on tural Society, May 9th 1839. 

Ris ing, gentlemen, to associate r, to 
draw eee a + of professional sem ry and 
often io renew our pledges of kindness and good will. 

Farmers in their business transactions, are more 
connected with persons engaged in the other employ- 
ments—in the mechanical arts and in commerce—than 
‘with each other. With them there is a mutual inde- 
pendence, which makes the individual regard his own 
private affairs with little attention to the andize- 
mentof the community. There is a mutual estrange- 
ment which tends to an overweening confidence in 

‘our own knowledge and to a suspicious distrust of the 
success of ali efforts to make further improvements. 
It is a remarkable fact, that farmers are liberal towards 
every fession but their own. to a farmer 
the endowment of a University for the diffusion of a 
liberal education, and you have his warmest approval, 
but add to it a branch for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and you butmortify his personal pride. Individ- 
uals engaged in other employments, are ever ready to 
concentrate their energies to obtain legislative aid : 
but farmers act, each for himself, without union, with- 
out energy. 

We, gentlemen, have assuciated to create a more 
intimate social and useful intercourse among the fra- 
ternity of farmers; as humble inquirers after knowl- 
edge, reciprocally to impart the results of our experi- 
ments and observations; to inform ourselves of the im- 
provements which have been made in the art and sci- 
ence ofhusbandry, and finally to elevate the standard 
of respectability and augment the general weal of our 
high and honorable calling. 

_ There are three great departments of industry—Ag- 
riculture, Commerce and Manufactures. Of these, ag- 
riculture comprehends more than tcur fifths of the pop- 
ulation of our country. It is the great employer of la- 
bor, the principal consumer of the merchandise of com- 
merce and of the products of the manufactures and 
the mechanic arts. It is the most independent em- 
ployment; for it alone produces the necessaries, as it 
does most of the comforts and luxuries of life. Agri- 
culture is the source of civilization, of refinement and 
of wealth; for it is the source ofall capital. Agricul- 
ture is in fact the great controlling power in society.— 
When crops are good and meet with aready demand 
at remunerating prices, there may be pressures in the 
money-market to a limited extent from the influence of 








found or sapport relig 


society ee as ing people. 

The growth of all plants exhausts the soil; but in 
the cultivation of some of them, so much offal may in 
the common course of husbandry be restored to the 
field, as not only to rve, but to increase its. fruit- 
fulness. Lands laid down to meadow, if the hay. be 
consumed on the farm and the manure restored to the 
field, improve in fertility. Pasturage improves the 
richness of the land, when the stock is kept on the 
farm and not allowed to waste its manure in the public 
highways or elsewhere. The grasses most benefi- 
cially cultivated for the improvement of a farm, are 
those which have tap roots, and the stock which best 
answers this purpose, is that which is kept most con- 
stantly in the fields depastured; and in some respects 
sheep are to be preferred to all other kinds of stock. 
But it must be particularly understood, that if the hay 
be carried to market and the pasture fed off duri 
the night by teams which are employed on the ma 
by day, the meadows and pastures will — suffer 
for it, for be it remembered that the growth of all plants 
exhaust the soil. 

If a sheaf of wheat be thrashed and the different 
parts weighed, it will be found that the weight of the 
grain will be about equal to that of the straw 
and chaff. The restoration then of the straw and 
chaff to the land under any management, mast be a 

r compensation for the consumption of food by the 
growth of the wheat. Wheat crops are of course ex- 
hausting, so are crops of flax, hemp, cotton, and indeed 
so are all plants from whose seed oil may be extract- 
ed; and preeminently distinguished above them all is 
the tobacco crop. 

Of the peculiar and distinctive tendencies of differ- 
ent methods of culture, there are numerous illustra- 
tions. Ireland, from her nearness to England, finds 
it most convenient to raise stock and to export for the 
most part beef cattle and the products of the dairy, in 
exchange for the manufactures of England: Much of 
vena must therefore be devoted to pasturage, and 
however inauspicious the government may have been 
to her prosperity, and however ill informed may have 
been her agricultural population, her soil must be rich. 
We accordingly find that the mere richness of her 
soil enables her under whatever discouragements not 
only to pay heavy rents to her numerous landlords,but 
torear up and support eight millions of inhabitants; 
and this too on aterritory with all its barren tracts of 
bogs and mountains containing less superficial area 





secondary causes, but these pressures will be like the 
shadows of transient and flitting cloud. ‘There has 


not been a single pressure of general prevalence whose | 
cause may notbe traced to the condition of agriculture, | 
or explainec on principles particularly applicable to it. | 


Panics may occasion the ran andruin of a bank and 


the prostration of those who are immediately connect- | 
ed with it Confidence may lead persons into specu- | 


lations, which terminate in their bankruptcy. Banks 
may be multiplied, until the credit of their paper is ut- 
terly destroyed. But evils arising from these causes 
will be fleeting or permanent, as agriculture is pros- 
perous or stricken with adversity. Ifthe farmer has | 
good crops which meet a ready market at remunera- 
nerating prices, he gives ample employ meut to laborers 
and mechanics. ‘They pay up their old debts and pur- 
chase new supplies. The country merchani with his 
cash or his agricultural produce,repairs to our seaports, 
cancels his eld obligations and replenishes his stock 
of goods; the city merchaat with his notes due at the 
banks, makes new purchases to supply his country | 
customers, and the whole machii.ery of business 
which stretches itself over every part of our country, 
is kept in easy and rapid motion. But let the picture 
be reversed. Let the farmer's crops be blighted, or 
meet with an insufficient demand. He now gives 
less employment to the laborer and the mechanic.— 
They altogether fail to pay up their old debts and make | 
no new purchases except on credit; the country mer- 
chant fails to make the expected payments; the city 
merchant is unable to take up his notes due at the 
banks; and the banks now perceiving the specie leay- 
ing their vaults, call loudly upon their debtors, the 
merchants, who to save their credit, which they cher- 
ish as ther life, begin to sacrifice their property; and 
pressure, bankruptcy and panic spread themselves ev- 
ery where. 
But Agriculture for all the benefits which it dispen- 
ses to mankind, is dependent primarily on the capaci- 
ty of the earth to produce her increase. If the soil | 
yielded only support to those who actually cultivated | 
it, there would be no surplus of produce to feed artists, | 
manufacturers or merchants. There would be no 


employment of labor. There would be no wealth to 


i 





| sive tillage. 


than the southern peninsular of Michigan. We here 
see the beneficial effects of pasturage. 

Poland enjoys a climate equally as salubrious and 
beneficent as that of Ireland; and originally her popu- 
lation were as well informed and her soil equally fer- 
tile. But her situation being remote from the great 
manufacturing districts of Europe, she has been com- 
pelled to rely mainly on the cultivation of wheat to 
pay for her foreigu manufactures. ‘The unsparing til- 
lage of land for the production of wheat, c ( 
crop in continued su i 
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d, which is as muchas such land will | 
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| and one third b ls of wheat. A landed proprietor | 
who owns an estate equal in extent to some halfdozen 
of our towns or countics, still finds ways to extract from 
his wretched tenantry, the means of supporting th 
style ofafflucace. But over and above yielding this 





support what irpius can be spare d to construct com- | 
inORIOUE dweliing houses, barns, and ouibuildings, or 
to purchase improved implements o ? 
What can be reserved for the founding 
schools, academies and colleges, for the 
of professional men, the purchase of the produ 
manufactures or the goods and wares of commerce 
Tothese quest we find an answer in the 5; 
population, the I ts of husban 
coarse clothing and fox 
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Wheat having been in all times regarded as the | 
most valuable produce of oil, its enltivation has | 
been encouraged in most civilized countries, by pro- 
viding every facility for exporting it to foreign markets 
by bounties, by protecting duties on foreign imports, 
and by the absolute prohibition of import. This poli- 
ey was adopted by France at a very early period, | 









stitutions, to freight the ships of commerce, propel the 
anche ne Sepwneetos, eevee ermenne Oe 
thousand little wheels of industry which pervade the 


when there was an entire i 
ss topreduas ohel at cle en gag 
as to juce a justment,a y of parts, 
in the consumption of food, the laying out of farms in 
a pedro ctontienn.and in ~~ its of the peo- 

e.. In France importation oreign grain is 
prohibited. Two thirds of the inhabitants are estima- 
ted to live entirely on vegetable food, and of the whole 
amount of provisions consumed, not more than one 
per cent is thought to consist of flesh. The usual 
course of husbandry is for the first year a naked 
fallow or tillage without raising a crop, for the second 
or third years, tillage for some kind of grain, then 
comes a year of naked fallow. The farmer's stock of 
cattle is small. Little attention is paid to grazing, and 
large tracts of land comprising perhaps an hundred 
farms are often found embraced withina single enclo- 
sure. The average produce of wheat is estimated at 
five bushels for one of seed, that is to say an acre of 
land on which three pecks of seed is sowed, which is 
an one allowance for such land, may be expected 
to yield nearly four bushels of wheat. The farmers 
of France, even according to the representation of 
their own countrymen, are ignorant, sordid and brutal. 

The particulars which have been enumerated, the 
vegetable diet of the inhabitants, the little attention 
paid to grazing, the alternation of naked fallows with 
tillage crops, the unproductiveness of the soil and the 
—— condition of the peasantry, are the natural 
an 


nce of what constitu- 


sively, as the main and leading objects of husbandry, 
the cultivation of exhausting crops. We here find the 
effects of bad husbandry in one of the most eivilized 
nations of Europe. 

But without going to Europe, we have ample evi- 
dence of the barenness, which successive croppings 
bring upon the richest lands. During the wars of 
the French revolution there was an_ extraor- 
dinary demand for breadstuffs, and the calls upon this 
country were pressing and urgent. Wheat rose from 
seventy cents to from two dollars and a half to th:ee 
dollars per bushel. A bounty of two dollars a bushel 
given for the express purpose of promoting the cultiva 
tion of wheat could not have had a more magical effect. 
The fields already under cultivation were without in- 
termission, tilled year after year for the supply of so 
gainful a demand. The wild lands of northeastern 
New-York and western Vermont were ina few years 
settled, cleared and with a soil fresh and unworn 
entered into successful competition with lands which 
had been longer under cultivation. This part of our 
country was soon regarded as one of her principal 
granaries, and for six, eight or ten years enjoyed an 
unrivalled reputation for a fine wheat growing conntry. 
But this reputation endured only fora short time.— 
Fields cultivated as formerly, no longer compensated 
the farmer tor the labor and expense applied to them, 
and improved farms with their buildings and orch- 
ards arrived at maturity, might be bought for thirty or 





a farmer who sows three pecks of seed | 
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| inserted in each heap, where it is allowed to mat 


| Plantations on the rolling lands, w 


forty per centon their former valuation. At this pe- 
riod the population began to spread over the western 
part of the state of New-York, and unadmonished by 
the experience of the past, the same reckless system 
of cropping wheat was introduced and has been con- 
tinued untl even the western countics of that state be- 
gin to feel the baneful influence of bad very bad hus- 
bandry. . 

in the southern atlantic states, the staple articles 
are tobacco, wheat and cotton. ‘These are all exhaus- 

g crops, especially tobacco. In Virginia, where 
1e tobacco plant is a peculiar favorite, the system of 
cultiva#on is this: After atract of land is cleared, the 
vegctable matters on the surface of the field are col- 
lecied in small heaps witha hoe, and a tobacco plant 





Atter three years successive crops, the + I 
too much worn for tobacco, and wheat and maize are 
then cultivated year alier year, u itil the soi! 
completely worn out. This tract is now 
as of no value, and a new field is cleared a estine 
to run the same routine of decline and abandoament. 
ich are altogether 
the richest and most valuable, being long exposed, nia- 
ked and bare, to the torrents of rain which pour dowa 








| upon them, become so cut up by gullies and ravines, 


that no. rest from tillage or reasonable expense can 
make them valuable. 

For the first few years the income from a plantation 
is udequate to the support of the planter in affluence, 
and to construct dwelling houses, out buildings, and 
convenient fences; but as the land becomes worn, 
the income diminishes in amount, the buildings and 


| fences are not repaired and fall into ruin, so that the 


value of the accumulated capital, which from a few 
years of gainful culture, the planter had been enabled 
to vest in improvements, is gone and irretrievably 
lost. Mr. Barbour, one of the most distinguished 


unavoidable consequences of pursuing too exclu- © 
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Virginia, in an addrese deliveied at a 
sree ey ve that Vir- 
a ions have been express- 
Ehed Virginians, eet tha! state 
a sink to ry om of the federal scale. 
stem of rotating crops is a modern improve- 
ment o lneaisaeiile inipettaase, for it has been found 
that a judicious alternation of crops, with a proper 
application of the manure of the barn yard, increases 
the productivenees of land more than a continued ad- 
herence, even to pas' . Butthis system was in- 
troduced into our country rather by force of circum- 
stances, than of cheice. 

At a most critical period in the agriculture of the 
country, the national government for the purpose of 
securing @ greater degree ofindependence on foreign 
nations, adopted the policy of fostering the growth of 
domestic manufactures by protective duties. This 
new branch of industry, became more and more firm- 
ly established — us, and soon created a vast and 
increasing demand for sheep’s wool, butcher’s meat 
and the products of the dairy. Our old lands were 
fast refusing to bear wheat, flax-seed, tobacco and 
cotton, to exchange for foreign wares, when the intro- 
duction of sheep and the dairy husbandry gave an en- 
tirely new aspect to rural affairs. 

It was the North however, which improved the ad- 

vantages of this new demand for agricultural products. 
(irazing for which the demand had been altogether 
snadequate, now become doubly profitable, not only 
in the increased value ofits new products, but in the 
increasing fertility and intrinsic worth of the land.— 
For a term often or a dozen years together, farmers 
nereased more in real west, than they did in any 
ike term of years, when wheat sold from two to three 
collars per bushel. 
the intrinsic worth of farms tripled and even quadru- 
pled na very few years. 








Not only the nominal price but | 


| 


Had the southern states, had Virginia, which has | 


tallen from a higher eminence than any of them, ori- 
ginally introduced a judicious system of husbandry, 
aad she kept one half of her cultvated fields in mead- 
‘w and pasture alternatiing, with the other half de- 
voted to the culture of tobacco, wheat, maize, and 
cotton, her soil would have continued as rich as 
when its surface was first exposed to the sun. 


Had | 
she duly appreciated the value of the new demand for | 


«gricultural products, which domestic manufactures | 


had created, had she entered into early competition 


landed estates after two or three rotations of crops 
would have been renovated, and at the present time, 
all of herinvestments in buildings and other improve- 


The question may now be proposed tothe serious 

and grave consideration of every one of us, whether 

the interests of the whole ,of e branch of 

business of the south as well as not re- 
F cejechal pepinen, tat ch sticlen saloumpe 

at an efficient 

ment should be given to the manufacture of all arti 

of which the raw material is the produce of our own 

country? Is it not necessary to save the south, to save 

Virginia from sinking into that pitof degradation which 

she now sees open to receive her. 

Let those who are disposed to answer this question 
in the negative, point out some practical mode of hus- 
bandry which will save ae | portion of our whole 

ountry from contracting such sterility as affords only 
three bushels for one of seed, in any other way than 
A the creation of a home demand for agricultural pro- 
uce. 

There is a law of trade which teaches us that free- 
dom of action in all employments may be safely left to 
the sagacity of individuals acting under the influence 
of self interest; and that all legislative interference to 
foster one branch of industry in preference to others, 
is sure to impair the general prosperity. This is a sal- 
utary rule of trade, ifits applicauon be restricted with- 
in its proper limits; but it never ought to be permitted 
to amg beyond them. 

The agents employed in the mechanic arts, in man- 
ufactures and in commerce, are water, air, wood, the 
different metals and the mechanical powers. These 
are in their nature or in their practical effect inex- 
haustible. Their promiscuous and unlimited use tends 
to improve their power and not to diminish them.— 
But agriculture is contradistinguished from the other 
employments by this peculiarity, that the agent which 
she employs, that is the fertilizing principle, is easily 
exhausted. 

The law of husbandry teaches us, that in order to 
preserve inour soil the fertilizing principle, there must 
be a demand for sheep’s wool, | Ler. meat, and 
cheese, bearing such a proportion to the demand for 
wheat, tobacco, flax seed and cotton, as it is well 
known a home demand occasions. From the pre-em- 
inent importance of agriculture over other branches of 
industry, from the entire dependence of every kind of 
business on agriculture, for its welfare, the law of hus- 
bandry is deduced, that the principles which effect 
her prosperity must be held inviolate and sacred, and 


: . a st ’ | that the laws of trade when there is any interference, 
with the North in the sheep and dairy husbandry. her | 


iments would be yielding an increasing return of pro- | 


fits and the value of her products and the brisk circu- 
culation in the channels of business would be giving 


vigor to the mechanical arts and to commerce. Virgi- | 


nia would still be in the ascendant, witha population of 
not less than two million inhabitants ; and with the ac- 
cumulation and diffusion of ample wealth, with her 
proverbial love of general literature, of philosophical 
speculations and her ardent feelings, she would now 
present one of the finest specimens, the world has ev- 
er seen, of hospitality, of chivalry, and of cultivated 
society. 

Viel 
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in has now fairly entered the lists among numer- 
etitors; and if she avoid the errors committed 
hy the r states, her career will be upward and on- 
ward. ‘The temptation to raise wheat, to pay off old 
ncumbrances, to stock the farra and to procure the 
necessary accommodations, is strong and irresistable. 
lortunately, from three to five years of constant til- 
lage are required to subdue the refractory sward of 
ur soil, and for this purpose the cultivation of wheat 
s well adapted. After some four or five years of suc- 
essive croppings, the farmer must have resort to all 
ihe resources which a regular system of husbandry 
iffords. Our farmers must not be allowed to deterio- 
rate; every man, be he a laborer, a mechanic, a man- 
ufacturer or merchant, has a deep interest in this mat- 
ter, and I may add a deeper interest than the farmer 
himself, for they canonly live on the surplus spared 
by the farmer. 

But a regular system of husbandry cannot be intro- 
duced unless there bea well regulated demand for all 
the products, which sucha system embraces. ‘There 
must be a demand for sheep’s wool.for butcher's meat, 
«und for butter and cheese, proportioned to the demand 
for wheat, fla< seed cotton and tobacco. 

We know from the accounts we have of some for- 
eign nations, that the home consumption taken altoge- 
























| the raw material is a product of her e¢ 


ther is well adapted to improve land and preserve it in | 
the highest state of culture; and we know from the | 
sad experience of other states and other nations, that | 


the export of exhausting crops to pay for foreign man- 


must be regarded as strictly subordinate. 
In Poland the laws of trade have operated in all their 
force; no special protection is given to promote do- 
mestic manufactures lest it should injure the import 
trade; no special effort is made to create a home de- 
mand for the products of agriculture, lest the export 
trade should be diminished; and thus have these laws 
operated until her great source of wealth, extracted 
from the soil,by excessive tillage, has been transferred 
to foreign countries, and nothing is left for the laws of 
trade and for free commerce to act upon, but the mere 
scrapings of penury. Had the laws of husbandry 
been soceived as of controlling authority, and t 
of trade merely as subordinate—had an efficient en- 
couragement been given to all manufactur a 
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dual and timely aj; mn to complete j 
tion, a home demand would have been created for the 
products of agriculture, which would have 
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Scholar. 1t is clear, that a Republican government 
may extend over vast territories, because agents or 
representatives can be chosen and sent to some 





‘miles from each other. They could notall goto one 
place to vote. If all could travel that distance, there 
is not any one place that which could accommodate 
so many persons. The consequence would be that 
only such rich men as could afford the expense, and 
such healthy men as could perform the journey, and 
such leisure men as could s; the time, could travel 
to the metropolis, or place for assembling, to assist in 
making the laws. And another consequence would 
be, that the voters who live near by, could attend, 
without spending much time or money, and thus they 
would have an advantage over those living at a dis- 
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tance, and they might make laws more favorable to 
themselves than to their fellow citizens. 

Teacher. What is a Monarchical government ? 

Scholar. In a Moharchical government, one man, 
or one woman, has the power of making laws for all 
the people. Generally, however, the rulers, in Mo- 
narchical governments, are subject to some restraints, 
so that their will is not always law. If there is no 
restraint, then the sovereign is called an Absolute 
monarch. 


Teacher. Are there different kinds of Monarchical 
governments ? 
Scholar. Yes,some Monarchical governments are 


elective: others are hereditary. An elective Monarchy 
is one, where the monarch is chosen by the people, in 
such a way as has been prescribed by statute law or 
by usage. An hereditary Monarchy is where a son 
or the daughter of a sovereign has a legal right to suc- 
ceed to the throne, upon the death of the father or 
mother; or where some heir of a former sovereign 
succeeds to the throne if the deceased monarch leaves 
no children. 

Teacher. In a government where one man has the 
sole power of making all the laws, is there not some 
chance, if he is an ignorant man or a wicked man, 
that the people will be deplorably misgoverned and 
cruelly oppressed ? 

Scholar. No! thereis no chance about it; for it is 
certain that they will be. And therefore, where the 
people are intelligent and good, I should like a Repub- 
lican government almost infinitely better than a Mo- 
narchical one ; but, to tell how much better a govern- 
ment would be, if it had“a hundred thousand ignorant 
and vicious voters as its rulers, thanif it had but one 
ignorant and vicious man to rule it, is a sum I never 
could cipher out. 

THE BEST WAY TO TEACH. 

It was once said by the French philosopher Dide- 
rot, ‘thatthe best way to educate a child is to tell it 


stories and let it tell stories to you. 
Ags: : 





here is much 





true philosophy in this remark. 
There is a school-room € tion, and there is an 
ambulating or walking educ ; the one is obtained 
of the book on the bench; the other 1 
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talking of things. 


















farmer, by the mere uence of immediate profit a3 edu sation hav I 

such an alteration of his crops, as im- | Pile Of Looking out o vindow at things, : ‘ 
proved the productiveness of his lay t more | Visiiing objects, and! 1eir properties and uses 

would Poland have want¢ take her stand and pre The student, for exa oking out of his colleg 
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Gentlemen, if any apology should be deer 
cessury for introducing in address a question 
which has of late so keenly agitated the public mind, 
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From the Common S 
LESSON ON GOVERNMENT. 
Teach What is a Repuplican government ? 
Scholar. A Republican government is one in 
which the laws are made and explained and executed, 
by agents, chosen or appointed, directly or indirectly, 
by the people themselves. j 
Teacher. What is a Democratic government ? 
Scholar. It is a government where all the people 
assemble in one place, and make the laws, without 
the intervention or employment of agents or repre- 
sentatives for that purpose. 
pon ; , . 
eacher. Mention one great difference that results 





ufactures, invariably impoverishes the soil and the in- | necessarily from these definitions of a Republican 
| anda Democratic government 


habitants together. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Key Stone Stat rk in 
carnest. Of 10: 
livided by the act of June, 1536, (exclusive of the city 
ind county of Philadelphia,) 840 have within the past 
year assessed a school tax, and received their por- 
tion of the public money. ‘The number of schools in 


ming up to the we 
which the state was 
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| these districts is 5269; male teachers, 4758; female 


| by the 840 accepting districts, $335,788. Tot 





teachers, 1974; male scholars, 127,677; female schol- 
ars, 106,042. Total scholars, 233,719. Average num- 
ber of months taught per annum, 5 1-2; average sal- 
aries of male teachers, 18 95; do. female, 11 30. 
The number of German scholars in 628 districts is 
3061. Colored,571. State appropriation for schools 
in 1839, $308,919. ‘Tax assessed for same purpose, 





il, 
$600,732. 
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SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. 

Propositions for ishing schools of practical 
and scientific instruction in agriculture, have been be- 
fore the legi res of Ohio and Kentucky, and we 
believe of Maryland, during the last winter, with 
what success, we are at the time of writing this unad- 
vised; and the subject nas been agitated in other 
states. In New York, we have an act of incorpora- 
tion for the establishment of such a school, and we 
only lack the liberality, we may say the patriotism, to 
putit into speedy an cucoseniel operation. 

We ask our citizens of wealth, who are willing and 
desirous to do something for the future prosperity of 
the state, and we Seow tase are many of this descrip- 
tion, to give this subject a few moments consideration; 
to reflect upon the bearings which schools of this kind 
may have upon the industrial, the moral, the political, 
and the social institutions of their coantry—upon 
themselves‘and their posterity ; and to decide whether 
they can render a greater good towards promoting 
these great objects of national and individual happi- 
ness, than in aiding in the establishment of these 
schools. They have sons whom they wish to see 
established in honorable and independent circum- 
stances. What situation more honorable or more in- 
dependent, than that of an intelligent cultivator of the 
soil? At the meeting of the American Institute in 
1837, the remark was made to us by two elderly gen- 
tlemen, one from New Jersey and another from Alba- 
ny, and at different times, that twenty years ago, they 
were acquainted with almost every importing dry 
goods merchant in the city of New York, and that 
now there was not half a dozen of them alive and jn 
good business! A moment's reflection will satisfy the 
experienced, that the mercantile business of our coun- 
try is overstocked ; that it is deceptive, hazardous and 
dependent—because its success must depend upon 
the good will, and often upen the honesty, of others, 
and sometimes upon contingencies that are prejudicial 
to the country. Will you send your sons to the 
learned professions? The avenues to these are al- 
ready choaked with votaries—and it is not the sons of 
wealth who generally distinguish themselves here— 
poverty and want--self-dependence—are the great 
stimulants here to industry and success. And to 
make your sons merely gentlemen—to consign them 
to idle habits, or to make them the miserable depend- 
ants of official patronage, is the greatest disservice 
you can render them. It is a truth which few will 
deny, that most of the men of capital and of influence 
of the present day, are those who have from neces- 
sity been brought up to habits of business, and who 
have risen by their personal exertions; while many 
of the sons of affluence, from a lack of good early 
habits, have degenerated in property, in usefulness, 
and in character. 

Further—every man is interested, deeply intcrest- 
ed, in the general character of the society around 
him. If this is bad—if his neighbors are bad and ig- 
norant, they are consequently poor, and are apt to be 
vicious. If they are intelligent and industrious, they 
are wealthy and respectable. Hence theimportance 
to all, of rendering labor intelligent and productive. 
And the character and welfare of the state depend 
emphatically upon the character and welfare of the 
agricultural population. They are decidedly the pri- 
mary source of our wealth, and the conservators of 
our republican habits and institutions. ; 

Agricultural schools constitute one of the most im- 
portant improvements of the age. They are calcula- 
ted to make men industrious and useful, who would 
otherwise be idle and useless—to make those moral 
who might otherwise be immoral. Their tendency 
will be to improve society in various ways, without 
any apparent drawback to the benefits they promise 
to confer. And however slow we may be to adopt 
them, they will be established, they will be popular, 
and will yet largely contribute to improve THE SOIL 
AND THE MIND—to increase our wealth, to render us 
more independent, individually and nationally, and to 
beget a more enlarged, liberal and tolerant spirit in 
our people: and in the administration of government. 

Do we desire to make our sons lawyers, doctors or 
merchants, we feel the importance of placing them 
under good masters, who will teach them the princi- 
ples and the practice of their business. Yet in hus- 
bandry, which involves more science than any other 
pursuit, which exhibits all the gradations in practice, 
from very good to very bad,—and which is the great 
business of the state,—we seem not to care who teach- 
es our sons, how they are taught, or indeed whether 
they are taught at all. ae 

Having been invited to give our opinion as to what 
would be a suitable provision for an agricultural 
school, and as to the manner pf conducting such a 
school, we shall answer the inquiries by giving an ab- 
stract of the report made in 1833, to the New York 





State Agricultural Society, on this subject, and by 
stating some of the Seg features of the act to 
incorporate the New York State Agricultural School. 

The report commences by stating, that the main 
objects of an agricultural school are, to impart to this 
great branch of labor the efficient aids of science, and 
to furnish it with the best models of practice ; to teach 
simultaneously, in the period of academic life, the 
practical operations of husbandry, and such branches 
of useful knowledge, as may tend to increase its pro- 
ducts, and elevate its character,—or, in other words, 
the objects may be defined to be—to make the man— 
THE WHOLE MAN—THE USEFUL MAN. 

To effect these objects, the plan should embrace— 

1. A farm of sufficient extent to afferd room for the 
diversified operations of tillage, cattle and sheep hus- 
bandry, and of orcharding and gardening, on a scale 
that will admit of a fair comparison being made of 
crops, of breeds of cattle and sheep, and of the varie- 
ties of hardy fruits ; and sufficiently diversified in soil 
and surface to admit of satisfactory experiments : 

2. A farm-house and farm buildings, which may 
serve as models of convenience, taste and economy, 
and accommodate the head farmer and his assistants : 

Mag school building to accommodate teachers and 
pupils : 

4. A library and philosophical apparatus : 

5. Stock and implements for the farm: and, 

6. Shops for the construction of farm implements 
and machinery for the use of the farm, for the illustra- 
tionof mechanical science, and to afford practical in- 
struction to the pupils in mechanics. 

The plan of education might embrace— 

1. Practical instruction in all the various operations 
and labors of the farm, the garden, the orchards and 
the shops ; and, 

2. The study of the natural sciences generally, 
chemistry, the higher branches of mathematics, me- 
chanics and drawing, so far as they may conduce or 
become subservient to agricultural improvement— 
together with such other branches of knowledge as 
will qualify the pupils for the higher duties of life— 
such as will fit them to become independent electors, 
discreet jurors, faithful magistrates, and wise and 





honest legislators. 

As prerequisites to admission to the school, the pu- 
pils might be required to possess a good common | 
school education, to be at least fourteen years old, | 
and of good moral character. Four years might con- | 
stitute a course of studies to make good farmers in 
practice—and gentlemen in intellect and manners. 
The policy of the school might, in a measure, be con- 
formed to that of our military school. 

A department of the farm should be set apart for ex- 
periments in husbandry, and the details and results of 
these experiments should be accurately registered. 
The garden and the orchard should contain all the good | 
hardy fruits, and specimens of all hardy plants, that | 
may be useful on the farm, in the arts, in commerce, | 
or that are ornamental—-in order that the relative val- | 
ue of different species and varieties may be deter- | 
mined, and their mode of culture, and process of cur- 
ing, taught to the pupils—and the approved kinds fur- 
nished for publi¢ distribution. 

To put the school into operation, there will be re- 
quired a principal, professors, teachers, a steward, &c. 
for the school; a first rate farmer and assistants for 
the farm; machinists for the shops; and a practical 
and scientific gardener for the garden and orchard. 

The preliminary expenses, for the purchase of a 
farm of 400 acres, erecting the buildings, providing 
the library, apparatus, stock, furnitnre, &c. was esti- 





mated at 57,550 dollars; the annual expense for the | 





first year, including salaries of officers and others, and 
boarding 200 pupils, at $23,400-—making an aggregate 
of $80,950. ‘The income of the school, including the 
products of the farm, and the tuition and board of 
200 pupils, at $150 dollars per annum, was estimated 
at $34,000—thus giving an excess over the estimated 
annual expenditure, of $10,600—and showing, after 
making a liberal allowance for contingencies, &c. that 
the income would amply suffice to maintain and im- 
prove the school and farm, and to pay an interest upon 
the capital invested. ‘The committee considered one 
hundred thousand dollars a sum adequate to the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural school upon a broad 
and liberal scale, that will insure a great benefit to the 
country, and a reasonable income to_the proprietors. 

The law incorporating the New York State Agri- 
cultural School, authorizes a capital of $100,000, with 
liberty to increase it to $200,000. It contemplates a 
farm of four to five hundred acres of land, with suita- 
ble buildings, &c. Itlimits the dividends of the share- 
holders to five per cent. per annum ; and, in order to 
secure anefficient education in the practice, as well 
asin the theory, it requires, that during the eight 





summer mouths, the teachers an¢ pupils shail devote 


% rey — i pa pag the practical businoss 
G) e n, or the shop. 

In Ohio, an excellent spirit ay a manifested.— 
Two individuals, we are informed by our correspond- 
ent, have offered donations of $5,000 each, and a great 
many have offered less sums, towards. establishing 
such aschool. In K ky it is proposed to raise 
money by loan, to establish such a school. 
_ We believe the public mind is becoming fully sat- 
isfied of the utility of agricultural schools, not only as 
an efficient means of improving our agriculture, but 
as a means of fitting for usefulness ag a higher pub- 
lic duties,‘a great many young men who have the mis- 
fortune to be born rich, and who are therefore in dan- 
ger of dying poor, for want of some respectable em- 
ployment, and an early instruction inits duties. Men 
of all classes in society, to whom we have broached 
the subject, speak in high commendation of the pro- 
ject, and profess a desire to educate their sons in such 
an institution.—Our late worthy fellow-citizen, got up 
a subscription, on the event of a disastrous fire, for 
the relief of his fellow sufferers, he being a large suf- 
ferer himself. On presenting it for signatures, all ex- 
p:essed great sympathy, and were sincerely sorry for 
the distress of their neighbors. “Sorry!” exclaimed 
the prone page how MUCH are you sorry? A\l- 
though myself a sufferer, I am sorry for them Five 
HUNDRED DOLLARS. Now please to write down 
how many dollars you are sorry.” We would apply 
this anecdote to our school. Ifall who wisu it success, 
would po a litthe—or would express their good wishes 
in dollars, the work would go bravely and speedily 
on. One hundred individuals, by a liberal combined 
effort, would not only merit, but would command suc- 
cess.—Cultivator. 








A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

How often are we pained to see young men, after 
the business of the day is finished, lounging about 
fashionable places of resort; when the hours they 
nightly devote to the pursuit of pleasure, as it is 
wrongly styled, might be sousefully employed in the 
cultivation of their minds. A young man has each 
night at least four hours, before retiring to rest, which 
he might occupy in reading and writing. Now say 
he goes into business at the age of twenty, and re- 
mains unmarried for five years, he will then have for 
mental application, during this time, 7,300 hours. 
What stores of knowledge might he acquire in this 
period! How much useful information might he ob- 
tain! Evenafter he marries, his family duties will 
not detain him from an opportunity of instructing him- 
self in literature or science.—London Lit. Reg. 





There are at present eighty-eight colleges in the 
Union, divided rather unequally among the states. 
Besides these are twelve Law Schools, twenty-six 
Medical, and thirty-five Divinity Schools. The num- 
ber of students in elevenof the Law Schools, is 227-- 
in twenty of the Medical, 2,489, and in thirty of ¢! 
Divinity Schools, 1053. 





LAWS OF MICHIGAN. 


(Passed at the regular session of 1339.] 
[No. 60.] 
AN ACT to incorporate Marshall College. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives ofthe State of Michigan, That John 
P. Cleveland, Sidney Ketchum and James P. Greves, 
of the county of Calhoun; John M. Elhs, William 
Page and Marcus Harrison, of the county of Jackson ; 
Tra M. Wead, of the county of Washtenaw; Eurotas 
P. Hastings, Robert Stuart, and Arthur L. Porter, of 
the county of Wayne; Austin E. Wing and Oliver 
Johnson, of the county oof Monroe ; George W. Ger- 
main, of the county Lenawee ; Ashbel S. Wells, of 
the county of Oakland ; Mitchell Hinsdill, of the coun- 
ty of Kalamazoo ; Elisha P. Champlin, of the county 
of Hilsdale ; and Phanuel W. Warriner, of the county 
of St. Joseph, and their successors, be and they are 
hereby created a body politic aad corporate, to be sty- 
led “ The board of Trustees of Marshall College,” and 
by that name shall remain in perpetual succession, 
with full powers to sue and be sued, plead and be 
impleaded ; to acquire, hold and convey property, re- 
al and personal ; to have and to use a common seal ; 
to alter and renew the same at pleasure, to make 
and alter, from time to time, such by-laws as they 
may deem necessary for the government of said insti- 
tution, its officers and servants ; provided such by- 
laws are not inconsistent with the constitution and 
laws of the United States, or of this state. 


§ 2. The said college shall be located in the town- 
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chip of Marshall, in the county of Calhoun ; and shall 
be erected on a plan sufficiently extensive to afford 
instruction in the liberal arts and sciences ; and the 
trustees may, as their abilities shall increase, and the | 
interests of the community require, erect additional 
departments for the study of any, or all the liberal | 
professions, . , : 

§ 3. The board shall, from time to time, appoint 4 
president, vice president, secretary and treasurer, to- 
xether with such other officers, instructors and ser- 
vants of the institution, as may be necessary; and 
shall have power to displace any or either of them, 
for good and sufficient reasons ; and also to fill va- 
cancies which may happen by death, resignation or 
otherwise, in said board, or among said officers, in- 
structors and servants ; and also to prescribe and di- 
rect the course of study to be pursued in said institu- 
tion and its departments. A 

§ 4. The president of the college shall be ex-officio : 
a member of the board of trustees, and president of the | 
the same; and his absence, the vice president 
shall preside in the meetings of the board ; and in the 
absence of both president and vice president, the | 
board shall elect one of their own number to preside | 
for the time being. ; 

§ 5. The board of trustees shall consist of sixteen | 
members,exclusive of the president, any nine of whom | 
shall constitute a quorum to do business ; said board | 


of trustees shall hold their first_ meeting at the call of | Fitch, James P. Greves, Thompson S. Hollister, Sam- | 
the members resident in the village of Marshall, with- | ye] Buel, Danie] Hudson and James W. Gordon, of the | 


in two months from the approval of this act, and after- 
wards they shall meet on their own appointments ; | 
but in cases of emergency, the president and secreta- 
ry may call special meetings of the board, er any five 
members may call such meeting, by giving notice to 
each member, at least ten days before the time of 
such meeting. 

4 6. The board of trustees shall faithfully apply all 
funds collected or received by them, according to 
their best judgment, in erecting suitable buildings, 
supporting the necessary efficers, instructors, and ser- 
vants, both in the collegiate and preparatory depart- 
ments, and in procuring books, maps, charts, globes 
and other apparatus necesrary to the success of the 
institution or for the purposes of lessening the oes 
of education, or promoting the health of the students: 
Provided, nevertheless, "That in case any donation or ' 
bequest shall be made for particular purposes accor- 
dant with the general designs of this institution, and 
the corporation shall accept and receive the same, ev- 
ery such donation or bequest shall be applied in con- 
formity with the condition or design expressed by the | 
donor. 


§ 7. The treasurer of the college shall always, and 
all other agents when required, before entering on the 
duties assigned them, give bonds for the security of 
the corporation, and of the public, in such penal sums, 
and with such sureties, as the board ef trustees shall 
approve, and all process against the institution, shall 
be by summons, and the service of the same shall be 


by leaving an attested copy thereof with the treasur- | 
er of the college, at least thirty days before the re- | 


turn thereof. 


§ 8. The institution hereby incorporated shall al- 
ways be subject to the examination or inspection of a 
board of visiters, or of any officer or officers appoin- 
ted or authorized by the Legislature ; and after said 
institution shall have commenced operations, the gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate, shall annually appoint three disinterested persons 
not connected with the aforesaid or any other litera- 
ry institution in the state, as a board of visiters, whose 
duty it shall be to visit said institution, at its annual 
collegiate commencement, or at such other time or 
times asthey may deem expedient, or be directed 
thereto by the legislature, and report the result of 
their visit and examination into,its condition and af- 
fairs to the legislature at its next annual session. The 


necessary expences of said board of visiters, in visi- | 


ters, in visiting and examining said institution, not ex- 
ceeding to each visiter the sum of thirty dollars, shall 
be chargable onand paid from the funds of said cor- 
poration, 

§ 9. The trustees shall have power to confer the 
honors and degrees usually conferred by collegiate 
institutions,upon those whom they may deem worthy, 
when it shall appear from the report of the board of 


visiters, on the report of committee appointed by | 


the legislature, that the institution is possessed of 
permanent funds yielding in average yearly income 
of at least five thousand dollars, exclusive of any in- 
come arising from tuition fees, and other annual con- 
tingent contributions : Provided, however, That the 
primary degrees shall not be conferredon any students 
who shall not have passed through a course of stud- 
ies, similar or equivalent to, and at least as thorough 





| had an opportunity of withdrawing their subscrip- 


as that prescribed by the regents of the university, 
for candidates for the like degrees. 

$ 10. This act shall not take effect until all the sub- 
scribers to a College contemplated to be established at 
ot near the village of Marshall, by the name of Michi- 
gan college, who may so request the same, shall have 


tions, and a guarantee for twenty thousand dollars for 
said proposed college, i? by Sidney Ketchum, 
John D, Pieree,and A. L. Hays, of Marshall, shall 
have been released, and ail monies advanced on said 
subscriptions or guarantee refunded, if requested by 
the respective individuals advancing such monies, or 
their legal representatives. 

§ 11. The legislature may at at any time alter, a- 
mend or repeal thie act, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
house. 

Approved April 16, 1839. 

(A copy.) RANDOLPH MANNING, 

Secretary of State. 


(No. 15.) 
AN ACT to incorporate the Marshall Female Semi- 
nary. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the state eng ns That from 
and after the passage of this act, Sidney Ketchum, 
Oliver C. Comstock, Azrah C. Robinson, Jabez S. 


§ 7. The legislature shall have the power, at any 
time of amending or repealing this act, by a vote of 


two thirds of branches. 
Approved April 11, 1839. 
(A copy.) Ranpo.trn MANNING, 


Secretary of State. 


[No. 65.) 

AN ACT to incorporate the St. Phillip’s College. 

Src. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the state of Michigan, That the 
Right Reverend Frederick Rese, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Detroit, and his successors in said office of 
Bishop of Detroit, duly appointed by the See of Rome, 
be “| are hereby ordained, created and constituted 
a body politic and corporate, in fact and in name, 
under and by the name of St. Philip’s college, and by 
that name he and his successors shall have perpetual 
succession, and shall be capable of suing and a 
| sued, pleading and being impleaded, answering an 
being answered unto, defending and being defended, 
in all suits, complaints, matters and causes whatso- 
ever, either in law or equity ; of having and using a 
common seal, of enacting all by-laws for the regula- 
tion of said college and of the members thereof; of al- 
tering from time to time the same; of acquiring by 
gift, devise, purchase, or otherwise, and of holding 
and conveying any real, personal, or mixed estate 





county of Calhoun, and their successors, be and they 
are hereby constituted, ordained or declared a body 
corporate and politic, under the name and style of— 
“The Marshall Female Seminary ;” that! by that 
name, they and their successors shall and may have 
perpetual succession, and shall be persons in law, ca- 
pable of suing end being sued, pleading and being 
impleaded, answering and beign answered, defending 


and being defended, in all courts of record whatever, | 


and in all manner of suits, actions, complaints, matters 
and causes whatever ; and that they and their success 
sors may have a common seal, and change and alter 
the same at their pleasure ; and that they and their 
successors, by the name of the “ Marshall Female 
Seminary,” shall be in law capable of acquiring and 
holding by purchase, gift grant, devise, bequest or oth- 
erwise, onl of selling, conveying or leasing any es- 
tate, real, personal or mixed, for the use of said cor- 
poration ; and that they and their successors shall have 
| full power to make and enter into contracts ; to make 
such rules and by-laws as they may deem necessary 
for the good government and success of said institu- 
; tion: Provided, such by-laws are not inconsistent 
with the constitution and laws ofthe United States or 
of this state. 

§ 2. Said corporation shall have power to establish 
at such time and at such place, in or near the village 
of Marshall, in the county of Calhoun, as may be 
judged best, an institution for the education of females 
suited tothe wants and demands of the surrounding 
country. 

§ 3. That there shall be nine trustees of said semi- 
| nary: Provided, nevertheless, ‘That no more than 
three of the said trustees shall be taken from any one 
denomination of christians, and that Sidney Ketchum, 
Oliver C. Comstock, Azrah C. Robinson, Jabez 8S. 
Fitch, James P. Greves, Thompson 8. Hollister, Sam- 
uel Buel, Daniel Hudson and James W. Gordon, shal} 
be such trustees, and have and exercise the power 
and franchise herein granted, until others be appoint- 
ed in their place; they and their successors shall 
have power to fill all vacancies in their own body, 
which may happen by death,resignation or otherwise; 
they shall appoint one of their number president of 
said seminary, who shall be ex-officio president of the 
board of trustees, and have the power of giving the 
casting vote, in case of an equal division; a majority 


shall constitute a querum for the transaction of busi- | 


ness. 
_ $4 The board of trustees shall faithfully apply all 
funds, in money or otheswise, by them collected, re- 
ceived or acquired, according to their best judgment, 
| in erecting suitable buildings, supporting the necessa- 
other articles necessary to insure the success of said 
seminary. 

§5. All process against such corporation shall be by 
summons, and the service of the same shall be by lea- 


| 


| said seminary, or in his absence, at his last usual place 
| ofabode, at least six days previous to the return day 
thereof. 

§ 6. This act shall be favorably construed to effect 
the purposes thereby intended, and the same is here- 
by declared a public act, and copies thereof printed 
by authority of the state, shall be received as evidence 
thereof in all courts of this state. 


| 


whatsoever, necessary and proper for the object of 
tis incorperation ; of transacting all business, direct- 
ing all the affairs, controlling and disposing of all the 
funds, estate, and effects of said college, and of doing 
every other act, matter and thing necessary tand 
| proper for the well being and good government of 
the same, not inconsistent with the constitution and 
laws of the United St f this state. 

§ 2. Said bishop and his successors shall keep in 
existence and operation a collegiate institution, under 
| the name of St. Phillip’s College, for the purpose and 
ona plan sufficient to afford instruction in the liberal 
arts and sciences ; which institution may be increas- 
ed so as to afford an opportunity for the study of the 
liberal professions. The college shall be located in 
the county of Wayne. 

§ 3. The said bishop and his successors shall, from 
time to time, appoint such officers, instructors and ser- 
vants of the institution, as may be necessary or 
proper; and also to displace any or either of them ; 
to fill all vacancies, and to prescribe and direct the 
course of study to be pursued re and its 
departments. 

§ 4. The said bishop and his suecessors may, in 











contemplation of absence, and whenever it may be 
necessary £0 todo, choose and appoint in writing, un- 
der the corporate seal, some proper person to fill his 
place, who, until said appointment be revoked by said 
bishop or his successors, may do and perform every 
thing for the welfare, conduct and regulation of said 
ch said bishop and his successors might 
or could do by virtue of this act ; and in the event of 
a vacancy occurring at any time in the sa ; 
Roman Catholic bishop of Detroit, by 
Wise, upon such occurrence, and wi 
filled according to the rites an 
church, the person filling at that time t! 
general of the diocese of Detruit, shall represent said 
corporation, and do and perform, under said corporate 
naine, every act and thing, and exercise every power 
and authority which said bishop and hi r 
are hereby granted and vested with; but as soon as 
said vacancy shall be filled as aforesaid, and the per- 
ng the same shall arrive in said diocese , 
the powers and authority hereby vested in s 
general shall cease. 

§ 5. The institution hereby incorporated shall al- 
ways be subject to the examination of a board of vis- 
iters, three in number, to be annually appointed by the 
governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
| senate ; and said visiters shall report to the legisla 
at its next annual session after their appointment ¢ 
examination of said institution. 

§ 6. The said bishop and his successors shall have 
power to confer the honors and degrees usually con- 
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| Ty officers and teachers, in procuring books, maps or ferred,by collegiate institutions, upon such persons as 


may be deemed worthy, when it shall appear from 
the report of the board of visiters, or the report of the 
commitiee appointed by the legislature: provided, 
however, That the primary degrees shall not be con- 


ving an attested copy thereof with the president of ferred on any students who shall not have passed 


through a course of studies equivalent to, and as 
thorough as that prescribed by the regents of the uni- 
versity for candidates for degrees. 

§ 7 The legislature may at any time altar, amend 
or repeal this act. 

Approved April 16, 1839. 

(A Copy) Ranpo.iren MANNING, 

Secretary of State 
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The Class Book of Natural Theology, for Common 
cademies, with n engravings, 

and a copious list of questions. | Rev. F. A. 

Gallaudet, late poem of the American Assylum 

For the Deaf and 4 

This work had extensive circulation both in this 
country and abroad, under the title of The Youth’s 
Book on Natural Theology. The original form of the 
book is preserved in this edition, being in dialogues 
betweena mother and son. This form, as stated by 
the author, has a familiarity of expression and life that 
is interesting to the young, and is adopted for several 
other reasons. From the preface to the former edi- 
tion we subjoin the reasons which influenced the au- 
thor to prepare the work. Mr, Gallaudet is so well 
and favorably known asa writer for the young that 
this little work will need no extra commendation to 
bring it into use. An edition has been published in 
London, under the belief, as it is therein stated, that 
“good service may be rendered to many, by repub- 
lishing here, this concise and impressive view of some 
of the evidences of Natural Theology ; combining, in 
a simple and attractive form, much and varied useful 
knowledge, with the elements of Sacred Truth.’ An 
examination of the book will satisfy every teacher of 
its merits. We shall make some extracts from it ina 
future No. of the Journal. Says the author, 

“ Some may deem it almost unnecessary to go into 
an argument with children and youth, to prove to | 
them that there isa God; a truth which seems too | 
often to be taken for granted, not only in the first 
stages, but through the whole course of their religious 
instruction ; how wisely, may admitof serious doubts. 

It is atruth on which all the doctrines and precepts 
of religion rest; and just in proportion as the belief of 
itis weak or obscure, will ail the other truths of reli 
gion, fail to save their full effect upon the heart and 
the life. 

This, like other truths, is founded on evidence ;— 
the tore complete, therefore, and satisfactory this 
evidence is ; the more thoroughly it is considered and 
examined ; the more it is made to form a pari of the | 
customary trains of thought and fecling; the more 
distinct and vivid the conceptions are, which it pro- 
duces.in the mind ;—the more uniform and operative, 
will be the beliefof the truth which this evidence is 
intended to establish. 

This we find to be the case, even with regard to 
those truths which are the most common, and which 
receive the uniform assent of every intelligent mind. | 

For the practical belief of truth is very much | 
strengthened by a knowledge of the nature and cer- 
tamiy of this evidence, and by the habit of frequently 
recurring to this evidence. | 

After attending to the various, and interesting, and | 
overwhelming proofs of design, contrivance and skill, | 
in all that we see, within us, and around us, who cai 
fail to have the existence and agency of God impress- 
ed upon his understanding and heart with new fresh- 
ness and force. es es 

Let these proofs form a part ofthe early associations | 
of thought and feeling, among children and youth; | 
and, from the well known iaws of the human mind, | 
the important trath which they establish, will so blend 
itself with the habitudes of the soul, that God will be 
seen in all His works, and His — felt in the 
exhibitions which he is continually making to us, of 

His power, wisdom, and goodness. ; E 

Besides, atheism, theoretical and practical, is on 
the alert, to diffuse its balefulinfluence. Already, in 
eur own country we have seen it attempting to make 
proselytes. Debating societies, public lectures, books, 
tracts, and newspapers, have been the instruments em- 
ployed for its propagation. What parent can tell how 
soon his chiid may be exposed to this awful delusion? 
Who that knows the waywardness of the human 
heart; the force of temptation ; the insidious allure- 
ments of vice; the gradual encroachment which 
sneers and ridicule, on the one hand, and sceptical 
queries and doubts, on the other, often make upon the 
conscience, cially when this conscience seeks relief 
from the wounds that guilt has inflicted upon it ;—who 
that considers these 3 can fuil to tremble often at 
the exposure of our yas to this contaminating influ- 
ence of infidelity | atheism ? " 

It has already, in not a few instances, withered and 
blasted the fondest hopes of the anxious father and 
mother. If it does not always destroy, it may often 
ralyze, religious belief. ; tes 
And, if the faith of youth is secure against its at. 
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forty-one.—Conn. School Advocate. 





tacks, still how much good, eften, this very faith may 
do in rescuing others. If it is thoroughly furnished 
with evidence, and arguments, and qywoofs, its tri- 
umphs, both in private and in public, may save a com- | 
panion from ruin, and hasten the dow of this bitter | 
enemy of God and man. 

For these reasons, the author cannot but think, that | 
the evidences of the existence of God, are quite too | 
much overlooked in the early religious education of 
children and youth. He could wish, for one, that 
they might form part of the regular course of instruc- 
tion in Common Schools, Academies and Sunday 
Schools, and of the religious reading of families. The 
subject may be made deeply interesting. Many of 
the facts connected with it are as really entertaining as | 
most of the incidents in the books of religious fiction, 
with which children have been so extensively suppli- | 
ed. They are vastly more instructive ; and terd, too, | 
to form a taste for useful knowledge, which, if confirm. ; 
ed into a habit, is of unspeakable value. 

The author will only add, that having intended | 
what he has written for young persons, he has gone ' 
into a minuteness of analysis, and a specification of ; 
details, which, his own experience has fully convinced | 
him, is the only sure mode of conveying distinct ideas 
to those, whose powers of generalizing are but, as yet, | 
imperfectly cultivated and developed. 











EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

In the states of New England and New York, con- 
taining between 4 and 5,0U0,000 of souls, it is estima- 
ted more than 1,000/000, or about one-fourth part of 
the whole population, are children between five and | 
fifteen years of age ; and as the number of pupils in | 
all the common schools is about equally great, the in- 
ference is, that there can be few young persons, in 
either state, whoare not availing themselves of the fa- 
cilities afforded them of obtaining a good common ed- 
ucation. In England and Wales, with all the advance 
made of late years, they are still far behind us in this 
important particular. ‘I'he Select Committee appoint- 
ed by the House of Commons, “to consider the best 
means of providing useful education for the children of 
the poor classes in large towns throughout England 
and Wales,” have made a report, from which we ex- 
tract some important statements. 
appears that one in four of the population of 
any given place may be considered as children, be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen; the numbers be- 
tween three and thirteen would be rather more. De- 
ducting the children of the richer and middling classes, 
and those who, from various causes, are prevented 
attending school, the committee conclude that it would 
be unnecessary to provide daily school education for 
more than one in eight of the population of any large 
town. 

In proof of the great want of education among the 
children of the working classes in London and the 
towns of England and Wales, the following facts are 
stated :— 

In five Pp irishes of Westminster, with a population 
in 1821 of 42,996, and holding a middle station between 
ile more opulent parishes of the west, and the poorer 
parishes of the north-east and south-east of London, 
education is provided for only one in fourteen, instead 
of one ineight. In the parish of St. Matthew, Beth- 
nal Green, in the north-east of London, with a popula- 
tion in 1831 of sixty-two thousand, less than one in 
twenty are under education. An average of seven 
other parishes in the east and south-east of London, 
with a population in 1831 of 173,723, gives about one 
in twenty-seven only. 

Seventeen large towns, with a population of 1,190,- 
963, gives a general result of about one in dwelveas re- | 
ceiving some sort of daily instruction, but only about | 
one in twenty-four an education likely to be useful. | 
Of these towns, Manchester has only one in thirty- | 
five, Birmingham one in thirty-eight, and Leeds one in 
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FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 
Columns of newspapers and volumes of books have 
been written on this subject, and to very good pur- | 
e in many cases. But after all, the secret is more 
in a nut shell thanis commonly supposed. The great- 
est secret in the whole matter consists in being a truly 
‘ood parent. Your children see you in your domes- 
tie carelessness. They know the real character of 
their parents better than persons do who live in other 
houses, and who roe f see you when you are on your 
guard. If they find their parents unkind to each 
other, or failing in any way to maintain in private the 
characters which they assume in public, their respect 
is gone, their confidence broken down. If your child 
has ever known you to be guilty of telling a lie, how 
can you govern him? If he knows you have chest- 
eda eager, how can you govern him? If he sees 





you in public putting on the air and manner and claim- 
ing to be a Christian, while in his close watchi he 
sees that you are full of pride, and vanity, and bitter 
feelings, and ambition, and covetousness ; that all 
your religion goes off at the corners of the streets, and 
none of it in your bed-chamber; how can you gbv- 
erm your child? First, then, be a good man, and a 
good father. 

Secondly, govern yourself, always, and without the 
least degree of unfair chairity towards yourself. The 
laws you enact for your children, never break your- 
self. If you break out with bad passion and excuse 
yourself, you must certainly be as generous to your 
children, and excuse them for the same fault in the 
same way. How can yon gorem your children if 
you cannot govern yourself? ; 

Thirdly, let all your requirements be just and gene- 
rous; never given for pee own good, but always for 
the good of your children. 

Fourthly, spare no pains—give yourself no rest in 
body or mind, while any thing remain ‘o be done 
which can enlighten the understandings or sweeten 
the affections of your children. 

Fifthly, let your orders be wisely given, and then 
maintained at all hazards, Never in one instance al- 
low your word to fail. Trust chiefly to kindness and 
persuasion, and reasoning, and use punishment of any 
sort as little as possible. But let it be always under- 
stood that obedience full and entire, must be yielde«! 
to your directions, and that you will, though with 
great considerateness and affection, never slacken 
your hand nor relax your demands until such obedi- 
ence is rendered. 

Mind these rules, and with very little severity in 
any way, you willseldom fail of securing all the ben- 
efits of a reciprocally affectionate and well ordered 
family. 

INTERESTING Fact.—A curious experimental fact 
has just been proved in Belgium. A bar ofiron hea- 
ted to a white heat, and exposed to the action of a 
strong forge bellows, becomes so hot that it melts, and 
the liquified matter is dispersed in the air; where it 
sparkles like a wire burnt into oxygen; In this man- 
ner, upwards of a potind of metal is dispersed. The 
same effect will also be produced if the bar when hea- 
ted to a white heat, be attached to a cord, and turned 
into water. The iron melts inthe same manner, and 
escapes in luminous tangents. 

From the American Farmer. 

THE FARMER. 
Of all pursuits by man invented, 
The ploughman is the best contented ; 
His calling ’s good, his profits high, 
And on his labors all rely. 
Mechanics all by him are fed, 
Of him the merchants seek their bread : 
His hand gives meat to everything, 
Up from the beggar to the king. 
The milk and honey, corn and wheat, 
Are by his labors made complete. 
Our clothes from him must first arise, 
To deck the fop, to dress the wise ; 
We then by vote may justly state, 
The ploughman’s rank among the great— 
More independent than them all, 
That dwell upon this earthly bail. 
All hail, ye farmers young and old! 
Push on your plough with courage bold ; 
Your wealth arises from your clod, 
Your independence from your God. 
If then the plough supports the nation, 
And men of rank in every station, 
Let Kings to farmers make a bow, 
And every man procure a plough. 
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